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MADAGASCAR. 

By  Vice  Consul   E.  A.  Feibelman,  Tananarive. 

The  total  trade  of  the  colony  of  INIadagascar  and  its  dependencies 
for  the  calendar  year  1918  showed  a  decrease  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  imports  during  1918  amounted  to  -l:;j,190  metric  tons  (1  ton= 
2,20-t.G  pounds),  valued  at  102,209,827  francs  ($19,738,077.  at  the 
normal  rate  of  exchange,  1  franc=$0.193),  compared  with  7-1,122 
tons,  valued  at  130,770,090  francs  ($20,390,724)  in  1917,  and  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  81,900  tons,  valued  at  91,782,713  francs  ($17,714,- 
064),  against  130.540  tons,  valued  at  80,207,908  francs  ($10,038,138), 
or  a  total  trade  of  128,150  tons  valued  at  194,052,540  francs  ($37,452,- 
141),  against  210.062  tons  valued  at  222,978,558  francs  ($43,034,802) 
in  1917,  a  decrease  of  82,512  tons,  or  39  per  cent,  in  quantitv,  and 
28,920.018  francs  ($5,582,721),  or  12  per  cent,  in  value. 
Details  of  Foreign  Trade; 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  JNIadagascar  and  its  de- 
pendencies during  the  years  1917  and  1918.  respectively,  as  o])tained 
from  official  statistics  on  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  published  by 
the  local  (lovernment  (the  franc  has  been  converted  to  United 
States  equivalent  at  tlie  normal  rate  of  exchange,  i.  e.,  $0,193  =  1  f:  unc, 
in  all  statistics  contained  in  the  present  report)  : 


Articles. 

1017 

1918 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Metric  teas. 

Value. 

Arras  and  ammuniti 

IMPORTS. 

':n 

19 

1.692 
0  688,113 

1,927 

46 

14 

225 

$25,706 
543,857 
753, 139 

223, 125 

2,637 

815 

25,9fi8 

14 

2,120 

a  759, 942 

2,717 

19 

7 

395 

$23,924 

877,592 
1,558,917 

Bags,  jut'> 

Beverages 

Breadstufis: 

Flour 

Potatoes 

340,78.) 
1  085 

Rice 

770 

other 

72,753 

1CG716°— 20-72b 


a  Gallons 
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Articles. 


1917 


Metric  tons.      Value 


1918 


Metric  tons.      Value 


IMPORTS— conlinued. 

Candles 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

Cnal,  etc 

Cott'.,n  piece  goods 

Household  efl'cets 

Lime,  hydrated 

Machinery 

Matches 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Dairy  products 

Margarin  and  edible  fats 

Meats,  salted  and  preserved 

Medicinal  compounds 

Metals: 

Manufactured,  other  than  machinery- 
Cutlery  

Ironmongery 

Locks 

Nails 

Screws,  hinges,  etc 

Tools 

Other 

Other 

Oils: 

Olive 

Petroleum  and  other  minerals 

Paints  and  dyes 

Paper  and  appliances 

Shoes 

Silk  goods 

Soap,  unscented 

Sugar 

Textiles,  n.  e.  s 

Toliacco,  manufactured 

Toys . 


Woolen  goods 

AVood: 

Manuficturod 

Unmanufactured. 

Yarns 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 

Animals,  live: 

Beeves 

Other 

Bark,  mangrove 

Beeswax 

Breadstuffs: 

Corn 

Manioc— 

Fecula 

Flour 

Raw  or  dried 

Tapioca 

RicD 

Cacao 

Cloves 

Coffee 

Corundum 

(iolddust 

(irajihile 

Ifides 

Meal  products: 

Lard , 

Meals- 
Canned 

Frozen,  salttd,  smoked,  ef  c . 

Tallow 

Minerals,  n.  o.  s 

( )il  f ruil s  r.nd  .seeds 

Oils,  volatile  or  essential 

Ratlia: 

Fiber 

Rabannas  (woven  fiber) 


4, 638 

718 

a  1,. 58.5,212 

45,181 

3,330 

1,155 

812 

634 

57 

106 
59 
10 
51 


7 

229 

18 

274 

33 

111 

2,271 

1,257 

84 

1,254 

212 

494 

6  31,023 

a  21,. 329 

819 

1,432 

2S 

59 

50 

135 

378 
50 
117 


$2fi, 803 

151,1:54 

202,(386 

9,65'3,694 

1,574,715 

5,569,132 

1,000,023 

23, 501 

368, 837 

54,698 

.50,345 
15.962 
9,010 
54,630 


1.5,5.53 
258,493 

10,:}67 
105,958 

19,201 

85, 992 
900, 031 
339, 626 

48.:399 
217,795 
482 
663,107 
149, 734 
189,619 
1.58,050 
278,275 

37, 672 
159,672 

72,446 
391,274 

140, 121 

2,136 

155, r57 

1,747,341 


76 

1,6.32 

560 

n  2.59, 812 

19, 155 

2,486 

971 

307 

406 

38 

84 
114 


17 

171 

13 

270 

27 

58 

1,441 

1,071 

84 

748 

299 

411 

i  3.5, 211 

a  22, 851 

c 1,430 


,332 

238 

76 

43 

54 

125 
IS 
110 


26,396,724 


d  6, 874 


3,410 
503 

531 

1,797 

2,017 

2,27S 

851 

7,102 

78 

70 

589 

691 

e  29,610 

27,838 

5;  679 

1,335 

4,085 

12,617 

748 

33,978 

4.55 

0  25,818 

4,142 
10 


112,768 

5,741 

39, 489 

315,275 

20,212 

138,715 
58,388 
43,964 
73,905 

340, 675 
36,068 
33,615 

225, 724 
.39,996 

533,428 
2.417.738 
1.682,268 

463, 677 

1,971,207 

2.391,114 

11.5,468 

1,231,927 

27,252 
68,9.59 

639, 494 
10,416 


133 
267 

1,665 

509 

75 

21 

166 

9,243 

81 

143 

321 

174 

f  20,672 

1.5,015 

3,934 

898 

4,9.55 

4,274 

563 

13,394 

552 

0  11,389 

4, 147 
21 


862,025 

9-1,511 

1.58,202 

1,336,733 

706,035 

6,671,400 

1,01.5,948 

17,750 

358,266 

65, 798 

130,3.53 
.54, 856 
11,595 
97,065 


21,357 

233,021 

9,026 

11 9,  ,579 

18, 076 

.54, 015 

1,348,310 

543,352 

96,714 
144,402 
166,551 
427,144 
220,854 
351,497 
828,036 
2.57,594 

.52. 896 
215,264 

74,625 
262,212 

33,996 

1,178 

190,472 

410,933 


19,738,077 


72,833 

5,  .545 

2,575 

185,731 

96,425 

98, 150 

8, 688 

1,600 

48, 1.59 

1,060,029 

93,  .866 

124,266 

15,5,056 

15, 104 

372,614 

1,304,057 

1,210,745 

606,683 

4,794,076 

1,822,085 

217,227 

613, 802 

30,034 

29,156 

640,375 
25,544 


a  I'ounds. 


*>  Fairs. 


c  Gallons. 


<J  Head. 


e  Troy  ounces. 
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Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

EXPORTS— continued. 
Rublicr..           

32 

79 

2,920 

a  614, 200 

12,657 
1,415 

524,601 

2,612 

47,  709 

1,075,681) 

1,465,640 
14.^910 
835, 494 

10 

168 

2,097 

"623,902 

12,326 

8.52 

$13,075 
11,858 

Timlier: 

Other 

818  993 

Vegetables,  dried: 

1  665  177 

0 1  her .               

300,350 
1  202  760 

Total 

16, 63.S,  138 

17  714  061 

a  rounds. 


Countries  Sharing  Madagascar's  Trade, 

The  value  of  the  direct  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  the  coun- 
tries sharing  the  colony's  trade  is  given  in  the  following  table  for 
1917  and  1918 : 


Countries. 


Imports  from. 


Exports  to. 


1918 


United  States 

United  Kingdom . . . 

British  colonies 

France 

French  colonies 

Sweden  and  Norway 
All  other  countries . . 

Total 


8493, 980 
1, 140, 465 
3,041,340 
18,914,739 
1,452,082 
36, 295 
1,317,823 


S513,347 
1,045,829 
6, 152. 287 
8, 500, 578 
2,879,149 
25,  834 
615, 053 


«78,294 

2,410,760 

612, 880 

12,545,938 

875, 096 

16, 706 

98, 464 


26,396,724 


19,738,077  I  16,638,138 


$26,984 

1,999,946 

836.231 

11,779,609 

2,391,182 


680,112 


Trade  by  Ports. 

The  comparative  values  of  the  trade  of  the  different  ports  of  the 
colony,  including  those  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  in  1917  and  1918 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Ports. 


Imports. 


1917 


Exports. 


1918 


Tamatave 

Majunga 

Diego  Suarez. 
Tananarive . . 

Mananjara 

TuUear 

Nos?i-Bc 


Vatomandry , 

Morondava 

Fort  Dauphin 

Ambohibe 

Analalava 

Farafangana 

Voh6mar. . .' 

All  other  Madagascan  ports 
Comoro  Islands: 

Moroni 

Mutsamudu 

Dzaoudzi 

Moh<51i 


609, 509 

249, 422 

660,380 

771,807 

414,617 

502,768 

521,868 

107.109 

58,931 

170,518 

10.646 

89. 932 

40, 387 

30, 835 

126,288 

,59, 833 

22,066 

48,351 

1,467 


$7,596,946 

4,076,675 

3.172.387 

2,191,247 

483,937 

718,625 

639, 851 

1.52,311 

121,031 

103,944 


107,385 
70,088 
78,  .593 
3, 749 

73,459 
40.690 
47, 159 


$6, 206, 815 

3,650,691 

3,077.196 

189, 342 

385.0.36 

763, 107 

411,461 

4.50, 477 

5.39, 448 

40,975 

84,650 

42. 770 

46; 002 

72,635 

179, 447 

189, 271 

160,960 

139, 403 

8. 4.52 


$6,617,766 

5, 490. 424 

2,69.5,115 

203,288 

.58, 600 

1,087,974 

185,  .575 

234,315 

581,203 

18, 487 

ii.TO? 

761 

27, 124 
109,  .594 

25,185 

52, 694 

314,252 


Total 26, 396, 724 


19,738,077     16.638,138'     17,714,064 
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Trade  with  the  Principal  Countries  in  1918. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  from 
and  exi^ortcd  to  the  principal  countries  sharing  in  Madagascar's 
trade  in  1918: 


Articles 


France. 


French 
colonies. 


United 
Kingdom. 


British 
colonies. 


United 

States. 


All  other 
countries. 


IMPORTS. 

Animal  produce  and  by-products . 

Arms  and  ammunition 

BoveraRcs 

BreadstufYs 

Chemicals 

Colonial  produce 

Esparto  and  wicker  ware 

Fabrics 

Fish 


Fruits  and  seeds 

Glass  and  erj-stal , 

Leather  and  leather  articles , 

Marble,  stone,  earths,  and  combustible 

minerals 

Metals: 

Manufactured 

Other 

Miscellaneous  compounds 

Miscellaneous  products  and  by-products. , 

Paints  and  dyes 

Paper  and  appliances 

Pottery , 

Vegetable  oils  and  juices 

Wood: 

Manufactured 

other 

Yarns , 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 


Animal  produce  and  by-products 

Animals,  live,  chiefly  "beeves 

Beverages 

Breadstuffs 

Colonial  produce 

Dyes  and  tanning  material,  Chiefly  man- 
grove bark 

Esparto  and  wicker  ware 

Fabrics 

Fibers,  stems,  and  fruits  for  manufactur- 
ing purpose's,  chiefly  raflia 

Fish 


Fruits  and  seeds 

Marble,  stone,  earths,  and  combustible 
minerals 

Materials  for  carving 

Metals: 

Manufactured , 

Other,  chiefly  gold , 

Miscellaneous  compounds 

Mijcellaneous  products  and  by-products. , 

Paper  and  aispliances , 

Vegetable  oils  and  juioes , 

Wood: 

Manufactured , 

other , 

All  other  articles 


8100,172 

1.5,950 

552, 750 

2(j,  153 

110,^15 

152,317 

33,317 

3,861,271 

8,285 

7,148 

43, 625 

'229,140 

87,212 

1,408,  .305 
3.54,  .599 
225, 418 

11,804 
143,938 
300,915 

20, 337 
157,629 

18,492 

1,279 

156,613 

419,064 


$435 


924,, 569 

1,214 

308 

371,525 

3,362 

1,357,120 

327 

1,405 

169 

115,553 

9, 329 

11,461 
2,919 

37, 320 
302 
940 

29, 400 
384 
186 

4,579 

286 

1,972 

4,084 


S4,  .523 

2 

758 

1,910 

239 

922,945 


21 

699 
4,850 


25, 702 
8,315 

50, 366 


1,262 

6,073 

3, 553 

ISO 

2, 80S 


3,557 
6,287 


$112,747 

7,975 

72, 550 

385, 253 

27, 486 

110,123 

384 

3,287,011 

l,3fi3 

21,623 

23, 661 

57, 652 

394,983 

270, 053 
156,767 
765, 283 
5,177 
19,812 
91, 860 
31,802 
148,254 

8,982 

3 

20, 635 

130,848 


g551 


7,153 
109 


455 
1,681 

19, 188 

361,346 

20,  (i7o 
358 


3, 190 
209 
218 

4,515 

10,  .587 


7,638 
7,999 


8,  .506, 578 


2, 879, 149 


1,045,829  6,152,287 


5 13,  .347 


7, 867, 396 
11,147 
42, 674 
189, 962 

1,079,  .580 

2,868 
107, S46 
75, 605 

642, 378 

1,630 

32,022 

879, 826 
6,514 

36,273 

408, 012 

261,028 

5,511 

4,472 

46, 072 

6,812 
6, 353 
65, 628 


504,. 556 

26,837 

7, 656 

1,1.36,342 

111,363 

6,736 

25,2.52 

338, 283 

1,530 
13,012 
7,252 

268 
1,573 

11,. 526 

1,392 

73, 243 

897 
20, 749 
9,188 

27,8.55 

8, 301 

57,371 


4,3.59 

28 

253 

1,470,170 

1,034 

17 
7,926 
1,588 


72 


155 


Total 11, 779, 009 


2,391,182   1,999,946 


1.54,771 

27, 522 

5, 775 

114,629 

1,775 

3,377 
2.970 
2i;  9S0 

2,530 
13, 601 
12,932 

3.56, 421 
14,945 

8,497 
7,752 

287 
1,197 
1,391 

906 

9,788 
,56,  G68 
16,267 


836,231 


26,981 


26, 984 


Control  of  Trade. 

As  will  be  noticed  froiiv  the  foregoing  tables,  France's  share  of 
the  total  trade  of  the  colony  in  191S  amounted  to  $20,286,187,  or  54 
per  cent,  against  $:U,4()0,()7'7,  or  73  per  cent,  in  1917,  while  the  col- 
ony's trade  with  other  French  colonies  amounted  to  $5,270,331,  or 
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14  per  cent,  in  1918,  compared  with  $2,8-27,178,  or  5  per  cent,  dur- 
ing" 1917.  On  tlie  other  liand,  P^ngland's  share  was  $8,045,775.  or 
8  per  cent,  compared  witli  $8,551,225,  or  8  per  cent,  in  1917,  and  the 
trade  with  British  colonies  amounted  to  $6,988,518,  or  18  per  cent, 
against  $8,654,220,  or  8  per  cent,  in  1917.  The  United  States'  share 
of  the  colony's  trade  in  1918  was  $540,381.  or  1.4  per  cent,  compared 
with  $572,274,  or  1.3  per  cent,  in  1917.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  France  and  its  colonies  only  controlled  68  per  cent  of  INIada- 
gascar's  trade  in  1918,  against  78  per  cent  in  1917,  while  England 
and  British  colonies  controlled  27  per  cent,  against  16  per  cent  in 
1917.  The  large  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  colony  with  the 
British  possessions  of  East  Africa,  Natal,  India,  and  Mauritius  is 
due  to  the  transportation  crisis  and  to  the  political  situation  in 
Europe  which  have  greatly  hindered  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  colony  with  France  and  its  allies. 

The  increase  in  trade  with  the  neighboring  British  colonies  was  felt 
chiefly  in  such  products  as  textiles,  soap,  metals,  and  alcohol.  CoaJ, 
which  formerly  Avas  imported  directly  from  England,  now  comes  from 
Durban  and  Mozambique.  Half  of  the  amount  of  flour  imported 
into  the  colon}'  during  1918  came  from  Australia.  Practically  the 
entire  imports  of  United  States  origin  in  1918  went  to  Majunga, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  steel  piping,  machinery,  and  other  manu- 
factured metals  intended  for  the  meat  works  located  in  that  district. 
Petroleum  and  cotton  piece  goods  also  were  important  items  of 
American  origin  shipped  into  Madagascar. 

The  imports  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Mozambique,  Spain, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  and  Denmark,  did  not  reach  an  important 
figure.  Coal,  imported  from  Lourenco  Marques,  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  sucli  imports  and  was  worth  nearly  $600,000.  Spain 
did  not  ship  any  salt  to  Madagascar  in  1918.  Japan  comes  in  for 
about  $17,000  worth  of  goods,  entered  at  the  Tananarive  custom- 
house.    Trade  activities  with  other  countries  have  been  insignificant. 

The  general  trade  of  the  colony,  it  will  be  seen,  shows  a  decrease 
of  $5,582,721,  felt  chiefly  in  imports.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  the  torpedoing  of  several  ships 
bringing  goods  to  the  colony,  and  the  European  crisis.  The  tonnage 
of  imported  merchandise  went  down  more  than  50  per  cent  in  1918, 
but  a  larger  valuation  of  such  merchandise  by  the  local  board  of  ap- 
praisers made  up  for  this  decrease  in  quantity  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  same  applies  to  exports,  a  considerable  decrease  in 
quantity  being  offset  by  an  increase  of  $1,075,926  in  value  owing  to 
the  increased  valuation  of  local  products.  The  graphite  crisis  and 
lack  of  transportation  facilities  have  greatly  hindered  the  export 
trade  in  1918,  which  the  abundance  of  local  products  might  have 
otherwise  favored. 

Upon  a  whole,  the  year  1918  shows  a  slightly  backward  movement 
in  the  colony's  development,  due  to  unforeseen  circumstances  which, 
it  is  believed,  disappeared  with  the  end  of  the  European  war.  As 
soon  as  maritime  transportation  will  fully  respond  to  needs,  the 
continual  progression  felt  up  until  1917  will  continue  without  inter- 
ruption. 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports 
of  American  origin  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  re- 
corded at  the  customs  service,  in  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Automobiles 

Cotton  piece  goods,  chieBy  gray  sheetings 

Fire  Iiricks 

Machines,  machinery,  and  parts  of: 

Agricultural 

Boilers 

Elcc-tric 

General 

Hydraulic 

Machine  tools 

Marino 

Refrigerating 

Sewing 

Sparc  parts 

Typewriting 

Metals,  manufactured,  other  than  machinery: 

Brass 

Cables,  chains,  anchors,  etc 

Iron '. 

Locks 

Nails 

Piping 

Screws,  hinges,  bolts,  etc 

Tin,  chiefly  petroleum  cans 

Tools ." 

Wire  netting 

Other 

Oils  and  essences: 

Mineral  oils — 

Petroleum,  gasoline,  etc 

Other 

Turpentine 

Paper  and  apptiiinces 

Wood,  manufactured,  chiefly  furniture 

All  other  articles '. 


1917 


Metric  tons.      Value 


"7 

1-11 

614,798 


.?34,6S8 

177,4.^3 

1,%3 


b  7,  432 

4 

615,  .543 

1 1,558 

164 

^345 

6  378 

27 

193 

62,212 

43 

20 

9 

72 

6  493 

6  23,562 

6  3,586 


720 

ISl 

61,058 

616,896 

43 


Total. 


Vanilla 

All  other  articles. 


Total . 


6  44,724 


62 
2, 934 
2,934 
6,136 
1,230 
85,449 
1,818 

337 

12,999 

169, 444 

1S5 

15,87S 

3,.S04 

5, 016 

55, 248 

173 

1,570 

1,285 


125, 013 
10, 650 
1R5 
3, 366 
16,717 
13,791 


rSO,  358 


78,292 
2 


78, 294 


1918 


Metric  tons.      Value 


6  26.638 

1 

6  52, 154 


12 

6  63 

6  1,426 

25 

162 

6  354 

6 

25 

8 

12 

6  817 


6  20 


66 

6 

6 1 , 761 

6  643 

62 


6  20, 549 


.120, 101 
67, 475 


5,706 

1,220 

16,446 

7,420 


12,593 
1,046 
15,655 


6,067 
403 

1,571 

14,612 

223,582 

Hi 

2,660 

23,288 

5,658 

13,331 

344 


12, 776 
489 
463 
210 

10,599 
277, 031 


740, 860 


26,984 


26, 981 


0  Number. 


6  Pounds. 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Below  is  given  the  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  consulate 
in  Madagascar  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  during  1917 
and  1918: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Graphite 

$12,058 

$13,469 

1,847 

Precious  stone.s 

Vanilla 

49,768 

25,986 

Wood,  ebony 

1,913 

Total 

61,826               43.215 

There  were  no  exports  declared  at  the  consulate  for  Porto  Kico, 
Hawaii,  or  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  year  1918. 
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Shipping  Controlled  Chiefly  by  British  in  1918. 

Owing  to  the  torpedoing  of  several  vessels  bound  for  the  colony  and 
to  the  maritime  needs  of  France,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  respect  to  the  number  of  French  ships  sharing 
the  colony's  trade  in  1918,  the  tonnage  registered,  and  "weight  of  the 
merchandise  transported.  The  value  of  the  last-named  only  decreased 
by  $13,317,000  owing  to  the  higher  valuation  made  by  the  board  of 
customs  values.  While  in  1917  the  number  of  French  vessels  calling 
at  and  departing  from  Madagascar  ports  amounted  to  138,  aggregat- 
ing 333,000  tons,  and  canning  115,000  tons  of  merchandise  valued 
at  $35,319,000,  in  1918  there  were  only  67  such  vessels,  aggregating 
144,000  tons,  and  carrying  42,000  tons  of  goods  valued  at  $21,495,103. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  merchandise  transported  under 
the;  British  flag  in  1918  shows  an  increase  of  $3,GG7,000,  although 
the  quantity  of  such  goods  was  less  by  10,000  tons  and  the  vessels 
aggregated  more  than  3'2,000  tons  less  than  in  1917.  During  1918,  83 
British  vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  the  various  ports  of  Mada- 
gascar, against  88  in  1917. 

Other  ships  show  an  increase  of  $4,053,000,  accounted  for,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  b}^  the  Japanese  flag  represented  by  ships  char- 
tered by  the  French  Government. 

The  following  table  shows  the'  number  of  ships  calling  at  and  de- 
parting from  Madagascar  ports  in  1918,  the  tonnage  thereof,  and 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  merchandise  brought  in  and  taken 
awa}^  by  such  ships  during  that  year,  as  compiled  from  special  sta- 
tistics furnished  the  consulate  by  the  Director  of  Customs  of  Mada- 
gascar and  its  dependencies: 


Flag. 


Vessels. 


Number.      Tonnage 


Merchandise  debarked 
or  embarked. 


Metric  tons.      Value 


ENTERED. 

British 

Chinese 

French 

Indian 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Total 

CLE.\RED. 

British 

Chinese 

French 

Indian 

Japane.se 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Total 


41 
1 

34 

oi4 

5 

1 

3 


42,118 
1,11» 

72, 522 
1,221 

17,211 

375 

3,250 

4,765 


S.  166 
1,512 
17, 863 

766 
2,176 

954 
4,608 
?,593 


82,745,598 
2,796,474 
14, 85S,  774 
319,456 
778, 826 
34,845 
174,585 
333, 257 


1, 


142,577 


45,638 


23,041,815 


42 
1 

33 
ol3 
5 
1 
2 
2 


48, 753 
1.115 

71,481 
1,170 

17,211 

375 

1.440 

4,765 


33, 053 

9 

24, 347 

a35 

12,478 

903 

1,927 


5,569,193 
■~4,312 

6,636,329 
24,906 

3,191,137 
88,819 
125,092 


99 


140,310 


73,352 


15,639,788 


a  Dhows. 


Predominant  Characteristics  of  Trade  in  1918. 

As  far  as  commercial  activities  are  concerned,  the  year  1918  shows 
two  principal  facts:  The  transportation  crisis  and  the  development 
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of  commercial  relations  between  foreign  countries  and  Madagascar. 
The  scarcity  of  communications  with  Europe  and  the  submarine  war- 
fare affected  Madagascar's  foreign  trade  adversely.  Imports  have 
been  greatly  hindered,  and  the  local  market  has  been  impoverished. 

Exports  have  also  beoi  heavily  affected.  Local  products  of  all 
kinds  have  accumulated  in  the  colony's  ports  and  in  producers'  ware- 
houses because  an  adequate  tonnage  could  not  be  reserved  therefor. 
This  situation  has  caused  a  rather  serious  crisis,  Avhich  still  continues. 

On  the  other  hand,  foreign  countries,  particularly  the  British 
African  colonies,  have  given  a  further  extension  to  their  connnercial 
relations  with  the  colony.  Merchandise  of  current  use,  wliich  France 
could  not  supply  under  normal  conditions,  has  been  oifered  by  coun- 
tries such  as  the  United  States,  England,  and  Japan.  From  the  coun- 
try of  production,  such  merchandise  was  transship])ed  in  the  British 
East  African  colonies,  particularly  at  Zanzibar,  from  vchere  they 
have  been  easily  shipped  to  Madagascar.  Moreover,  this  was  en- 
couraged by  a  customs  regulation  which  granted  to  merchandise 
transshipped  at  Zanzibar  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  if  the 
exporting  country  enjoyed  the  same  rates.  This  step,  which  was 
intended  to  favor  imports,  has  had  the  desired  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aj^plication  of  general  customs  rates  to  merchandise  of 
"unknown"  origin  has  not  been  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
such  goods  into  the  colony  on  account  of  the  increased  i^rices  in 
Europe,  the  lack  of  supplying  facilities,  the  high  cost  of  freight  rates, 
and  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  resumption  of  industrial  activities  in  France  and  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  merchant  marine  will,  it  is  believed,  give  to  the  colony 
its  normal  course  of  trade,  with  the  difference  that  the  United  States 
and  England  will  take  a  larger  share  of  Madagascar's  trade  than  in 
the  past. 

Tariff  Changes — Finances. 

The  only  important  change  in  1018  in  the  general  French  tariff  and 
in  special  tariff  laws  applicable  to  Madagascar  and  its  dependencies 
is  the  decree  of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce  stat- 
ing that  goods  arriving  from  the  United  States  and  European  conn- 
tries,  and  which  had  to  be  transshipped  at  some  port  en  route,  should 
be  entered  at  the  customs  with  the  same  privilege  as  that  imported 
direct.  This  change  greatly  helps  American  merchandise  arriving 
in  the  colony,  most  of  which  is  transshipped  at  Zanzibar.  Durban, 
Mauritius,  Mombasa,  Aden,  and  Bombay. 

The  budgetary  estimates  of  the  colony  for  1019  aggregate  52,- 
736,48H  francs  ($10,17S,131),  for  both  the  receipts  and  expenditures, 
against  46,310,8-1:0  francs  ($8,930,151)  in  1018.  Of  the  estimated 
recei])ts  and  expenditures,  the  local  or  general  budget  carries  45,- 
270,700  francs  ($8,737,245),  against  40,40(),354  francs  ($7,708,420) 
in  1018;  the  railway  service  budget,  5,070,000  francs  ($080,247), 
against  3,802,000  francs  ($733,78(;),  and  the  native  medical  assist- 
ance ])U(lget  2,3S(),733  francs  ($400,030),  against  2,108,402  francs 
($400,0:}9)   in  1018. 

The  ]()Vi\]  or  general  budget  and  the  railway  service  budget  show 
im))ortaul  increase's  over  the  i)receding  year,  the  cause  being  the 
greatly  increased  salaries  paid  for  all  public  services  and  the  high 
cost  of  material  and  supplies  needed  for  the  railroad. 
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CnstomhoTise  Receipts. 

The   following-   table   shows   the  customhouse   receipts   from    all 
sources  in  1918  as  compared  with  receipts  in  the  3^ear  1917 : 


Receipts. 

1918 

1917 

Receipts. 

1918 

1917 

$540,503 
1,292 
16,014 
4,309 
6,492 
1,476 

720,025 
159, 102 

8490,974 
2,740 
22,949 
3,368 
4,291 
3,318 

680,559 
193,020 

Accessory  receipts  (consump- 
tion)   

$1,504 
3,507 

Export,  duties  (on  bullocks).. 

$1,703 

Fines  and  confiscations  in  re- 
gard to  internal  revenue 

Navi^at  ion  and  sanitary  fees . . 
Accessory  receipts  (customs).. 

3,415 

Total 

1.4.i3..'?44 

1,412  337 

Consumption  taxes: 

1 

Local  products        .      

Little  Activity  in  Mining  Industries. 

The  year  1917  marked  the  apogee  of  the  graphite  mining  in  ^Mada- 
gascar.  The  production  for  that  year  amounted  to  35.000  tons.  In 
1918  the  quantity  mined  amounted  to  1C,000  tons,  but  mining  pros- 
pects for  1919  are  not  bright;  it  is  not  expected  that  there  Avere  pro- 
duced more  than  2,000  tons,  most  of  the  graphite  mines  having  ceased 
operations  entirelj'. 

The  cause  of  this  is  that  during  the  year  1918  the  Frencli  Gov- 
ernment placed  an  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  graphite  to 
foreign  countries  and  the  failure  of  the  "  Graphites  Maskar  ■'  Co., 
affiliated  Avith  the  Morgan  Crucible  Co.,  to  continue  its  purchases 
on  the  island. 

The  production  of  gold  amounted  to  8^:4  kilos,  191  grams  (27,141 
Troy  ounces)  in  1918,  against  35,548.78  Troy  ounces  in  1917. 

Other  mining  activities  have  been  insignificant  owing  to  lack  of 
labor  and  transportation  facilities. 

The  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Madagascar  Mining  Serv- 
ice (a  copy  [in  French]  of  which  may  be  inspected  at  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  upon  referring  to  file  Xo.  2620) 
indicates  everytliing  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  mining  industry  of 
the  colony,  containing  a  geological  map  of  Madagascar,  a  map  in- 
dicating the  various  iron  deposists  of  the  colony,  statifities  as  to  the 
exportation  of  graphite  by  month  and  mining  centers  from  the  year 
1908  to  the  year  1918,  and  complete  mining  statistics  shovring  the  pro- 
duction and  exportation  of  the  various  minerals  found  in  Madagas- 
car since  the  year  1896  to  1918. 

Importance  of  Meat  Industry — Agriculture  and  Live  Stock. 

The  great  demand  for  meat  and  meat  products  received  a  fresh 
impetus  in  this  colony  during  1918,  owing  to  the  continuation  of  the 
war  and  the  j^recarious  food  situation  of  all  belligerent  and  neutral 
countries  in  Europe.  The  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  the  freezing 
and  canning  of  meats  have  been  carried  on  extensively  in  the  six 
packing  plants  engaged  in  this  industry,  and,  as  in  19i7.  the  meat 
industry  again  ranks  first  in  1918.  Preserved  and  refrigerated  meat 
exported  amounted  to  9,229  metric  tons,  valued  at  $6,616,161,  against 
16,702  tons,  valued  at  $4,362,321.  in  1917. 

There  were  also  exported  from  the  colony  3,019  live  bullocks, 
most  of  which  were  shipped  to  the  adjoining  British  colony,  Mauri- 
tius, and  the  French  colony,  Reunion. 
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Ao;ricnltnre  has  also  enjoyed  during  the  year  1918  a  greater  ex- 
tension, this  being  caused  by  the  great  demand  in  France  of  all 
agricultural  products  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  them.  The  shut- 
ting down  of  numerous  graphite  mines  and  works  has  released  a 
considerable  number  of  natives  who,  being  deprived  of  the  high 
wages  they  earned  in  the  ditferent  graphite  enterprises,  had  to  re- 
turn to  their  initial  occupation,  the  cultivation  of  rice  fields. 

Estimates  furnished  the  consulate  by  the  local  Government  place 
the  yield  of  the  ditferent  crops  as  follows :  ^^^^^ 

Be.ans,  Lima 10,  375 

Coffee 1,  IIG 

Corn 112,816 

Manioc 800,700 

Peanuts—., 5,021 

Rice  701, 005 

Sugar 516 

Tobacco,   leaf 986 

Vanilla 422 

The  live-stock  census  of  the  colony  of  Madagascar  showed  for 
1917  and  1918  the  follow^ing  figures: 


Animals. 


Cattle... 
Donkeys 
Goats . . . 

Hogs 

Horses... 


1918 


6,958,605 

833 

184,015 

486.414 

2;  967 


1917 


7,144,634 
{a) 

194,915 

565,121 

3,086 


Animals. 


Mules . . . 
Ostriches 
Poultry. , 
Sheep... 


1918 


172 

803 

5,741,484 

274, 427 


1917 


(a) 

602 
(") 
525, 598 


0  Unknown. 

These  figures  show  an  important  decrease  of  live  stock  suitable  for 
human  food  (cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep).  This  decrease  is  accounted 
for  by  increased  activities  of  the  ditferent  meat-packing  establish- 
ments during  1918. 

The  Madagascar  Government  provided  $161,549  in  1918  for  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  purposes,  and  $278,636  for  1919. 

Population — Labor — Education. 

The  population  of  Madagascar  on  December  31,  1918.  Avas  officially 
estimated  at  3,545,575,  of  which  3,523,292  were  natives,  16,987  Euro- 
peans or  assimilated,  and  the  remainder  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  other 
Mohamedans. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  colony  2,000,000  men  and 
women  capable  of  performing  manual  labor,  most  of  wdiich  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  woi'k.  The  birth  rate  among  the  native  ]:>opu- 
lation  shoAved  76,750  births,  or  21.78  per  1,000,  and  the  death  rate 
showed  100,279  deaths,  or  28.46  per  1,000.  There  Avere  576  births 
and  576  deaths  among  the  European  or  assimilated  population  in 
1918. 

On  December  31,  1918,  there  Avere  746  official  and  446  missionary 
and  other  private  schools  in  Madagascar.  The  1918  budget  provided 
1,595,891  francs  ($308,007)  for  public  education,  while  the  1919 
budget  provides  2,479,979  francs  ($478,636)    for  the  same  purpose. 

Public  Improvements — RailAvay  and  Automobile  Service. 

OAving  to  tlie  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  prices  of  material, 
no  public  works  of  anj'  importance  Avere  undertaken  during  the  year 
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1918.  The  two  railway  lines  under  construction  (Tananarive-Antsi- 
rabe  and  Morainan^a-Lac  Alaotra).  w^eie  not  continued  owing  to 
the  lack  of  rails,  althou«;h  the  construction  of  the  roadbed  was  con- 
tinued on  both  lines  as  well  as  the  building  of  bridges,  stations,  and 
freight  depots. 

The  administration  makes  it  a  point  to  maintain  in  good  condi- 
tion the  various  public  roads  of  the  colony,  which,  on  December  HI, 
1918,  amounted  to  1,251.43  miles  of  macadamized  roads  and  ?)(\0A 
miles  of  nonmacadamized  roads  and  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  principal  towns. 

Over  the  main  railway  line  between  the  port  of  Tamatave  and 
the  capital  of  Tananarive  (229  miles)  there  were  38,369  tons  of  goods 
transported  up  country,  and  38,659  tons  taken  doAvn,  compared  with 
36,918  tons  and  51,456  tons,  respectively,  in  1917.  The  great  slump 
in  graphite  mining  and  shipments  thereof  accounts  for  the  im- 
portant decrease  of  goods  taken  from  inland  towns  to  the  port  of 
embarkation. 

Over  the  Soanierana-Ambotofotsy  line  (completed  part  of  the 
Tananarive- Antsirabe  Eailway)  there  were  1,149  tons  of  goods  trans- 
ported up  country,  compared  with  974  tons  in  1917,  and  726  tons 
taken  down,  compared  with  1,847  tons  in  1917, 

Over  the  61-mile  branch  line  between  Moramanga  and  Anosiroa 
there  were  taken  up  country  in  1918,  3.160  tons  and  4,250  tons  taken 
down,  compared  with  4,147  tons  and  7,159  tons,  respectively,  in  1917. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  ISIadagascar  Government  Kailway  has 
not  been  materially  increased  during  1918,  the  only  additions  being 
two  second-class  passenger  coaches,  four  native  passenger  coaclies, 
one  10-ton  flat  car,  and  two  passenger  automobiles  (4-seaters,  10 
and  15  horsepower),  both  of  which  were  purchased  from  private 
owners  in  Tananarive. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  colonv's  railway  service  in  1918  was 
$692,201,  compared  with  $795,536  in  1^17.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
automobile  service  in  1918  amounted  to  $96,555,  compared  with 
$110,652  in  1917.     Xet  receipts  are  not  available  for  1918. 

The  1918  budget  carried  a  provision  of  $1,391,417  for  public  works, 
and  the  1919  budget  $1,249,619. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  statistics  of  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph services  of  Madagascar  on  December  31,  1918,  as  well  as  on 
December  31,  1917: 


Items. 

1917 

1918 

Items. 

1917 

1918 

Public  telephone  service: 

Number  of  centrals 

Number  of  telephone  sta- 
tions (main  and  exten- 
sion,   public    pay   sta- 

4 

483 

462 
1,703 
1,108 

4 

520 

.  522, 
^,707' 
1,111 

Public   telephone    service- 
Continued. 

Number  of  conversations. 

Gross  telephone  revenue. . 
Public  telegraph  service: 

Number  of  offlces 

317,818 
$11,935 

129 

6,520 

4,444 

208,949 

S74,714 

401,813 
S15,916 

132 

Miles  of  wire  Cnot  line) — 

6,594 

(a)  Exchange  wire 

(b)  Intcrurbanwire.. 

Miles  of  pole  line 

Number  of  paid  telegrams. 
Gross  tjClegraph  revenue. . 

4,517 
270,060 
SS7, 585 
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CHANGES  IN  SERIAL  NUMBERS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTS. 

Owing"  to  the  changes  in  the  countries  of  Europe  caused  by  the  war, 
the  serial  numbers  under  wliich  the  suppk^ments  to  Commerce  Ee- 
roRTs  have  been  published  have  been  revised  and  are  now  as  follows : 


Country. 

No.  of 
supple- 
ment. 

Country. 

No.  of 
supple- 
ment. 

Europe: 

Austria   

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3fi 
37 
38 
39 
40 

South  America: 

41 

42 

Bulgaria 

Brazil 

43 

Czechoslovakia  

Chile    

44 

45 

Finland 

Ecuador  

46 

France 

1          Guianas 

47 

Geniiany 

48 

Greece     

Peru      

49 

Italy 

50 

Netherlands 

51 

Norwaj' 

Asia: 

Poland 

52 

Portuijal     

53 

Rumania 

Ceylon       

54 

Russia 

55 

Serbia 

Dutch  East  Indies              . 

56 

57 

Sweden 

58 

Switzerland 

Malaysia    ... 

59 

Turkey 

GO 

United  Kingdom 

61 

Other  Europe  

Other  Asia 

Oceania: 

Aust  ralia 

62 

North  America: 

British  Honduras 

63 

64 

Canada 

65 

Costa  Rica        

Africa: 

Aleieria 

Cuba 

66 

Dominican  Republic 

67 

Dutch  West  Indies 

British  East  Africa 

68 

French  West  Indies 

British  Soutl)  Africa 

69 

Guatemala 

British  West  Africa        .          .   .  .  . 

70 

Haiti 

Egypt       

71 

Honduras 

72 

Mexico 

Liberia 

73 

Newfoundland 

Morocco 

74 

Nicaragua 

75 

Panama 

Other  Africa            

76 

Salvador 

77 

Other  North  America 
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